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PURITY OF IMAGINATION. 

BY J. G. B. BROWN. 

Imagination is the camera of the mind. In it we see 
such forms as are related to onr life. Men think they look 
directly at the landscape, and comprehend it all at a 
glance. Really they are looking each at a separate reflection 
of it. This form or color strikes one mind, a different appear- 
ance affects another, and though the bodily eye is turned 
upon the same objects, it is plain that the mental eye is 
directed to some new combination or arrangement of them, 
from which elements are omitted while all. that remain are 
emphasized, so that something seems to be added even by 
the omission. All that for him is impressive and significant, 
all that is important in Nature will be reproduced in the 
imagination of a man, and make for him the furniture of 
his mental and moral universe. If you could look into his 
chamber of images, conld see their order and the rank 
they take among each other, you would have a picture of 
the state of the man, for his spirit has selected and 
combined them. Such as they are, life and the world 
must be for him. Differences of wit, of good humor, of 
practical faculty, are on the surface, as color lies in the 
skin; bat the great distinction between men lies primarily 
in the spirit, and is theuce derived into the imagination of 
each. A man's whole conception of this universe, of its 
deep quality, of the tendency of forces, of the compara- 
tive rank and potency of forces, makes him what he is, and 
the world what it is for him. The powers which seem 
great to him will be central and uppermost in his thought. 
His picture-gallery will be full of objects and events in 
which these forces are embodied. If a man has a mechan- 
ical turn he will believe in machinery, he will see in the 
solar sytem a gigantic clock, in the social system a com- 
bination of weights and pulleys, wheels and springs, in the 
mind of man a more curious piece of mechanism, which he 
may endeavor to analyze and understand as he would 
study a shingle-mill. Finally, the universe for such a man 
will be seen as a monstrous spinning-jenny, whose product 
is man, and its main-spring the Creator. Another philoso- 
pher believes in money: for him it is the ultimate force. 
' What it cannot do will not be done. It is the source and 
and metre of power. The institution that yields money 
is good. The safety of money is the salvation of man. 
The capitalist does not hesitate to undertake the educa- 
tion and christianizing of men, women, and children by 
money. He subscribes. He gives himself to society, not 
as a man and thinker, a lover, but as a bag of silver 
and gold. He offers to the church not a missionary but a 
contribution. To the conversion of the world, as it is 
termed, not any purity, or trnth, or inspiration, but cash. 
He sees greatness in a paying enterprise, in a fortune, in 
an estate. It appears how thoroughly he is bewildered, 
when you observe that he proposes to meet the wants of 
hid children with money ; to give them not a father, not a 
companion, an adviser, an instructor, a guide, but money 



to pay the tutor's bill must educate the child. Another 
man sees that property is a subordinate force — a second 
rate power. The desire for it yields readily not only to 
love, but to vanity. Mere ambition makes property cheap. 
Illustrations are not needed to show in how many dreams 
the men around us are living. For one there is no religious 
world, for another no art world. To the naturalist money 
is of so little account, that he cannot learn its laws, or get 
butter to his bread by means of it. - A man's general view 
and estimate of the nature of things must color all his 
thoughts. That which he admires or fears will be present 
with him. The trifles will fall away from memory. If 
yon care to know the new comer, after you have heard his 
name, learn what impression has been made on him by 
events and characters. See how he has pictured to him- 
self the great social and moral enterprises of the hour; 
what he sees in the reformers, in the heroes of his day. 
Find ont in what sphere he is living, and yon have, perhaps, 
no new view of the real world, but a perfect image of this 
specimen of human nature ; and under this image he is 
shut down as if a bell glass were put over him, through 
which he sees the constellations distorted by refractions of 
the glass. We are so narrow and feeble in this childhood 
which we cannot overpass in one lifetime, that imagination 
is only a little sphere inside the great one, is a corner 
merely, and a prison if it is not constantly enlarging and 
shifting its forms. As a man grows, his picture-gallery 
changes. Many figures fade out, many are degraded, many 
come in which were before unknown. Those images which 
were once associated for me with the duties and delights of 
religion, with worship and good-will, have left my mind, 
and are supplanted by new histories, or old ones so renewed 
as to be no longer the same. The men and women — my 
neighbors — change for me their quality and appearance day 
by day. My mental landscape is new peopled. The 
creatures that walked there as men are now ants and mag- 
gots, and a new race has descended from some mountain 
region to be companions for me in solitary thought. Ima- 
gination is the spontaneous organization of spirit, which 
takes up forms anew as it once originated them, and re- 
combines them, to show the quality of the individual, as in 
nature they already show the character of original spirit. 
It is governed by laws which lie above the immediate 
reach of the will. It acts in our moments of surrender to 
the influences around us. Ton cannot choose to-day what 
you will see to-day, what you will understand to-day, what 
objects shall be important to you to-day. As images are 
tied to the spirit of man by. a ligature that lies out of reach 
of his practical faculty, he cannot cut or disturb it. If these 
images are shaken from their vital relation to his spirit, 
the result is not imagination. For the life communicated 
to forms from within is its life. Imagination is the organ 
of truth. It is the mirror of the soul. Art is a transcript 
from it. The rarest thing in the world is that sin- 
cerity which enables a man to give any fair account 
of his own natural impressions and conceptions. In most 
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of us the spiritual principle of selection is so feeble that we 
do not know how much in our mind is our own. Therefore 
we have little imagination or healthy organic conception. 
For if a man is only half alive he will take whatever comes 
to the door of his senses, till his mind becomes a lumber-room 
full of broken bits of other men's images and objects con- 
founded with his own. He who sees nothing in particular, 
will see all things in a mixed medley, and his mind is not 
his mind, but a garret withont an inhabitant, into which 
odds and ends are jumbled without law. 

Into the senses objects are thrust in a heap, great and 
small together. There are plenty of advisers ready to 
arrange them for every child, and to tell him which 
shall be honored with the highest place and the largest 
room. He cannot value these things as his teachers 
do, but he yields to their authority. The consequence is, 
that his head is full of falsehood, his imagination is broken, 
he spends many years in the effort to purify his own con- 
ceptions, to reject what cleaves to his mind from force of 
instruction and habit merely, and to find his own honest, 
natural estimate. After these years of purgation, it is 
still hard to tell how much of all my thought belongs to 
me, and how much haunts me ghost-like, without life or 
relation to my proper activity. The education of the 
artist is a purification of imagination from foreign elements, 
so that it shall represent the man ; then it will be easy 
to find means of expression so as to represent the product 
of imagination; Our treatises tell us how to show what 
we see. They might spare themselves the trouble if they 
would but tell us how to see. That lesson, however, would 
not make a treatise. The law is too simple. Seeing is 
spontaneous. A man shall be honest ; he shall accept 
his own, and be unwilling to beg, borrow, or steal, to live 
by any other man's greatness or goodness. Let me be 
John Smith, and speak the speech of John Smith without 
pretension, and I shall grow clearer in mind and better 
master of my own meaning from day to day. When a 
man begins to find some value in his own life, some good of 
seeing, of liking, of loving, and is now finally resolved to 
take that good as his poor little portion, to nurse it, to 
honor it, to express it as the only thing he can have or 
express in the world, he will soon see what is his and what 
belongs in the rag-bag. Every endeavor to serve our- 
selves by appropriation, by gathering from abroad, will fail. 
But if we look within, going from ourselves by going 
through ourselves to the great cause which lies behind, and 
supplies us with power, if we accept the life that is 
given ns as all that is given us, and revere its sacred ray, 
that ray will gather strength, and go out to separate in 
our image-chamber the trne from the false, the related and 
living from the dead and disorganized matter in the mind. 

When a man shows what appears to him in imagination, 
he does so in perfect sincerity. His sayings, his images, 
are quite true for him, are full of meaning for him. He 
utters them in earnest and not in jest. He is not at play, 
but is conveying his deep experience, his settled conviction 



throngh these forms. The earnestness of Imagination dis- 
tinguishes it from fancy, which is amusement. Children, 
for want of thought, make a kaleidoscope of the mind. 
They break, distort, and recombine the images therein, 
making shining and shifting patterns for pastime, not for 
trnth. The picture-makers and book-makers, who go will- 
fully to work and select their images for prettiness, as one 
chooses calico for its color and print, employ fancy only. 
They make a patch-work, a composition. It glows on the 
surface, but is cold, and hollow, and dead within. Here is 
a picture of the battle of Bannockburn : every horse is 
well drawn; the men are well made men. There is great 
tumult and a heady fight. But the artist does not care who 
wins. He was not enlisted on either side. He does not 
know or care what kind of men fight for the right, or in 
what spirit a free people stand against oppression. He 
wanted to please himself with the figures he could draw. 
There is no vital or spiritual centre to the work. It is a 
fancy-piece. Here, again, is a word picture of one of Crom- 
well's battles, in which the muscles and nostrils of the horses 
are of no account. The fury of the onset is given, but that 
which makes' it grandly worth describing is the resolute 
determination of brave men, who bring heart and con- 
science, and godly indignation to their work. Oarlyle's 
French Revolution is a gallery of pictures, made vital by 
imagination. They are all transparent to. moral facts and 
forces. There is demonstration in the book. For New- 
ton's criticism on the Paradise Lost was just. If a work 
does not prove something, does not set forth convincingly, 
and show the presence and course of laws, it is not an 
earnest, or honest, or spontaneous work. It is play. It 
is fancy. So all our repetition of old figures of speech, our 
representation of gods and goddesses in whom we do not 
believe, is fanciful. For the early men mythology was not 
fable. They introduced Dryads as we may do trees. For 
them the earth was Pan. For us Pan is the earth. We 
cannot use their speech without a certain hollowness. All 
allegory is half fanciful. There is but a partial belief in 
the mind of maker and reader, or beholder. The allegory 
of the shops and picture-galleries is downright lying. The 
studies from pretty girls, which are first made, and then 
baptized to figure as Sibyls or Peris, as Charity or Expec- 
tation, are shorn of half their beauty for onr eyes by the 
imposition. Pretension is not Allegory. But all attempts 
at impersonation of Justice, of Liberty, of Sin, are failures, 
because neither of these virtues or vices is ever incarnated 
in the abstract, and it is impossible to express one so as to 
separate it from the others. I have before me a volume of 
verses by an American girl, who has probably an imagination, 
if she conld find it. Her book is a wilderness of Fancies. 
Winter, and spring, and summer and autumn, May, and 
December, poesy and mercy, twilight and night, go up and 
down in these verses, they walk, and talk, and sit, and die, 
and run, and lean ; but there is in the book no consistent 
and living picture of actual winter, or night, or autumn, or 
May, or twilight. It is easy to follow in the track of early 
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poets, and imitating their fervor to make the night and 
morning run and go, weep and smile in cold blood ; but it 
is for the great to affect us by language, as the real night 
and morning affect the mind, to recall their charm of gloom 
or splendor. Momentary personification in the glow of 
enthusiasm is often the work of pnre imagination; but she 
drops the figure instantly with a sense of its inadequacy and 
unfitness to carry the quality of the real object of thought. 
If a man, with mind fixed upon winter, shall see him as a 
bearded man, he will again instantly see that no beard of 
snow expresses the miracle of that season of sleep, and 
silence, and reference. It is a weak mind that can follow 
this old man, and leave winter behind ; can be content 
with what he does, and omit all he does not express of the 
quality of winter. So a man does not care for Charity 
who is content to show so much of her character as a 
picture can convey. He cares for his picture and repu- 
tation. 

" The allegorical figure shows nothing. You must be 
told whether it is Kesignatioo, or Liberty, or Morning ; 
and you learn nothing of Resignation, or Liberty, or Morn- 
ing, by the study of it. Allegory, as it is more noble 
is more sincere and imaginative. In the best examples, 
as in Angelo's Night and Morning, it becpmes poetic, 
and almost true. In the hands of idle persons it is absur- 
dity. In general all imitation is fanciful. If a man talks 
of storks who has not seen the bird, or of palm-trees and 
pomegranates who knows only the apple and the pear, his 
mind is unsettled. He has been imposed upon. He thinks 
it wise, or pretty, or pious, to use other men's images; and 
he spills his thought in trying to carry it in these dishes of 
which he has not the handle. Strong experience, a fire of 
life, always burns away every borrowed phrase, and breaks 
out in figures which are familiar. The more a man quotes, 
the more certain we are that he has not the life which ran 
hot and glowing to express itself in the words he quotes. 
Repetition shows that there is paralysis, that the mind is a 
pool, not a running brook. As soon as a man has life in 
himself, he will use such illustration as no man ever used. 
If he really sees, he will see what no man ever saw. So 
every really imaginative work is a new product, has incal- 
culable freshness in obedience to the law which varies all 
the leaves on every tree, and suffers no living thing to be 
the counterpart of any other living thing. 

Imagination is the organ of Truth, first for him who 
exercises it. It is the faculty of Conception, of what we 
name realization. It makes our potential world in the 
midst of the actual. The first object is not Art, but 
life. We do not seek primarily to express, but to be and 
to act. Then when we are full of the flood of being we 
shall overflow into speech. But imagination is the organ 
of perception, and so of being. In it we are reflected upon 
ourselves, as the heavens send down in showers the water 
that has risen from the earth. We are stimulated by the 
companions we have made ont of our own blood. This 
new world is part' of the man— is an addition to the man. 



The creator grows in bis creation. The images we must 
have for the mind is a plenum. Every man always thinks. 
He goes on or he goes round and round in perpetual 
circles. He pictures his far-reaching future of intelligence 
and power, or he counts over the dishes he has brought 
home for his dinner. We may have images of reality or 
phantoms and chimeras of Fancy. 

The paralysis of Imagination is dogma. A man will 
repeat one phrase. He must use the same figure of 
speech. I write to my friend who overvalues Sweden- 
borg. I beg him to state simply some one thing. which he 
knows, to say in his own terms what is the ultimate ground 
of thinking with him, that we may discover our point of 
departure into widely diverging views. I cannot get out 
of him the first word of his own. He sends me back a 
string of quotations from his master, who is his oppressor 
and rides him. The old Swede has beunmbed him by ' 
excess of magnetism, as men are paralyzed and rendered 
speechless by an electrical eel. His figures are all cast in 
iron. Not a metaphor, but it is solid, unchangeable. On a 
given subject you know what he will say to-day, to-morrow, 
next day. His view does not enlarge: he is careless of the- 
insufficiency of his figures, because he does not see the facts 
they seek to represent. For every metaphor is inadequate. 
It carries a part of the reality. A thousand are needed 
to do it any justice, and persistency in using one as though 
it were final, is the falsehood of dogma. 

The slow minded men are frozen over bya set of forms 
and figures, which are fixtures. Demonstrate the absurd- 
ity of them, and you cannot break them up. They have 
not life to originate new, and must shelter themselves as 
well as may be even in the fragments of the old. But 
when a man has begun to live, he begins also to grow. Life 
is a becoming, an expansion ; and when the foreign ele- 
ments are cast out from our conception of Nature, we 
begin to reject our own old images as foreign also to the new 
hour. No view of yesterday will satisfy to-day. With 
every new morning we must lift up and enlarge our sky, 
for what was a sky is now cloud and obstruction. It must 
be rarefied, expanded, purified. Our old conceptions are 
dead to us as other men's are. So, in the body an extra- 
neons substance must be thrown out. The splinter, the 
tubercle, must be expelled. But the old body decays, and 
its elements are as fatal to life as splinters and tubercles. 
All must go out except the new growth which displaces 
them. . 

The artist is a man who can speak, because he has some- 
thing to say. He is a unit. His being is gathered toge- 
ther. He is firmer fibred than another. Soft men suffer 
endless dissipation. They are melted and scattered all 
abroad. Go into the weak mind, aud you find every man's 
track, but no sign of the master. In many a mind there is 
no master. The man, if you press on him, is one dodge. 
You ask one question, and King David answers ; a second, 
you hear the voice of Walt Whitman ; a third, it is the 
parson of the parish who speaks, and the man is like a 
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woodchuck in the wall, you dig at his hole till you come 
out at a hole on the other side, and he is somewhere deeper 
down or out of the way. The artist has a meauiug. He 
is confident. He has found himself, and the ground is 
firm under his feet. There is in him the " irov a-a " of the 
old mathematician, the stand-point wherefrom he will move 
the world. If any man can so find himself, and turn 
firmly upon the world, he will soon put to flight a multi- 
tude of ghosts that haunt about the mind. Ten thousand 
legends and traditions afloat in this foolish old planet have 
crusted over the thought of the children with images unre- 
lated to the proper life of man. The sickness of the ages 
has sent ont a cloud that hides the sua from these healthy 
young eyes, and will taint them with its own terror. But 
when the boy gets his feet down to reality, to the founda- 
tions, when he finds that streaming through him in which 
he must believe, which he must obey,. and reverence, and 
serve, then he fastens stern, inquiring, relentless eyes on all 
phantoms, and the fancies are burned away before that 
gaze. Afterwards his mind is his own — is a temple of 
truth. It is purged and consecrated by the casting out of 
all that men have lumbered into it. The first right mental 
act of the boy is an exorcism of all his school masters. Is 
a purgation of authority, and the beginning of new esti- 
mates. Then there will be speech enough. The mere rid- 
ding away of fancies and scarecrows makes a new world, 
which, for good will, we must hasten to show. And this 
riddance is accomplished by influx of life, which is joy and 
courage, and must go abroad, must publish and communi- 
cate itself. If you share the counsels of the artist, you 
will find him seeking himself; taking all pains to know 
what he likes, what he is, what he would do and be if there 
were no world of Art behind to over-magnetize him. He 
will be free from precedent. Every man would be of ines- 
timable value and beauty if he could discover his true 
being, and give an unmixed report of that. Every other 
man's experience, if I admit it, is water in the wine of my 
life. I am diluted by the ancients and by my fellows. I 
will shut every side door, and open only the one that enters 
from above, through which I may come to myself. 
Through that all that is new, all that is true and precious, 
must come into me, and into the world. The secret of 
imagination is honesty. That also it will be found is not 
of will, but is, like the good will, a gift from the gods. 
One man is himself. His thought and speech will repre- 
sent him. He is an artist, little or great. Another is a 
hash of saints, angels, beasts, devils, and frogs, and his 
speech is a medley of their voices. It is true, not to 
himself or Nature, but to the menagerie in him. 



Nature and Aet. — It is a great mortification to the vanity 
of man, that his utmost art and industry can never equal the 
meanest of Nature's productions, either for beauty or value. 
Art is only the under- workman, and is employed to give a few 
strokes of embellishment to those pieces which come from the 
baud of the master. — Hume. 



QUARREL OF THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS.* 

These is no real incompatibility between literature and 
science, yet the former has as evidently been declining as 
the latter has' been advancing. . The most originally gifted 
and vigorous minds of the day are absorbed in scientific 
pursuits, through which their literary culture is often times 
most beautifully evidenced, while lettered men of any genius 
whatever, are more or less imbued with the scientific mode 
of thinking and writing. The commercial demand for 
literature has deteriorated it in quality while prodigiously 
increasing it in quantity, giving to the human mind a ready 
mechanical productiveness, and taking from it that slow, 
creative power, which is as capable of absorbing the whole 
culture of the past, as it is of making undying additions to 
it. It is yet a mooted question whether the human facul- 
ties in themselves are progressive, that is, whether pro* 
creatively they tend to greater perfection. We believe 
they do without being able to demonstrate it, progression 
in this line being so slow, complicated, and disturbed, as to 
baffle the keenest analysis. To the future belong the 
legitimate discussion and settlement of this knotty point. 
To show the conflict of authorities here, where there are 
so few data, would be to exhaust time, without utilizing it, 
to provoke controversy without the means of putting an 
end to it. 

Literary men have become the hacks of booksellers and 
the playthings of the public, as poorly compensated by the 
one as they are respected by the other — oftentimes despised 
by both, and looked upon as impoverished harlequins who 
have to be fed by a patronizing and condescending charity. 
Literature has become a trading commodity, which the 
public buys in a fashionable way — one day to be used, the 
next to be abused, and the following to be forgotten, and 
thrust aside. To cast lettered ink upon paper that it 
may be printed, bound, and sold to temporarily gratify a 
jaded and morbid appetite for idle, kill-time reading, would 
seem to be the sad destination of the literary man's brain 
of this day. He no longer leads, directs, and controls 
public opinion; he is no longer looked up to as a reliable 
organ of thought or feeling, but is dragged down to the 
level of the community, is obliged to bend to its prejudices, 
without the power to eradicate them. 

The merchandise trader is not reduced to half as much 
haggling and humiliation in disposing of the wares of his 
shop as the literary man is in disposing of the products of 
his brain. The publisher looks upon him as a scarcely 
respectable mendicant, and the public will condescend to 
purchase his volume only when its pecuniary productive- 
ness has been squandered in puffing, in misrepresenting 
its value, rather than in appreciating it from an enlightened 
point of view. 

The mania for accumulating books is very great, is very 
fashionable ; the aptitude to read them profitably and 

* Ilistoire de la QtierelUdes Ancient el del Modernes. Par Hip- 
polytc Eigault. Paris. 1856. 



